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Whe Church ard Race Relations 
in Africa and Asia 
> 


Mr. Brauer: Race relations is one of the burning issues of modern 
times. Recently, in the United States, our attention was focused sharp- 
ly on this problem in American life by the decision of the Supreme 
Court on school segregation. Because all of us are involved in this 
problem at home, many of us forget that Europe, Asia, and Africa also 
present their own particular and peculiar varieties of this age-old prob- 
lem. 

Today we are concerned specifically with the question of race rela- 
tions as it is confronted by the Christian faith in Asia and Africa. This 
is one of the basic issues being discussed by the World Council of 
Churches meeting at Evanston. Here with me on the University of Chi- 
cago Rounp Tas te to discuss this issue are four representatives to the 
World Council of Churches. Gentlemen, I think we might begin our 
discussion by perhaps posing a few central questions that concern all of 
us. Mr. Paton, it is obvious that Asia and Africa are in ferment today. 
What do you believe has brought this ferment into being? 


Mr. Paton: I would say that the white man, by reason of his techni- 
cal superiority, dominated all these countries to which he went in 
Africa and in Asia. He brought books there. He brought liquors. And 
he brought guns. He brought new ideas. He brought a new kind of 
music. He brought to many of these countries law and order. In some 
of these countries he actually showed forth the idea of government 
by the people in practice. And, above all, I think that he brought the 
Christian religion, with its inevitable corollary that Christ died for all 

en and that in some profound sense, therefore, all men are equal. And 

think that the whole continent is waking, and the people of Africa 
are no longer willing to be without voice in the government of their 
countries. 


Mr. Braver: Mr. Thomas, what do you think has been the conse- 
quence of this Christian faith entering Asia and Africa? 


Mr. Tuomas: I would agree with Mr. Paton in what he has just said 
1 


1 
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that the Western impact has really produced this revolutionary ferment 
in Asia and Africa. A year or two ago the National Council of Churches. 
in this country, when they met in Cleveland, said that one of the most | 
marked realities in the present day is the awakening of the peoples | 
hitherto submerged and that this is partly the result of the Christian | 
ideals and the Christian religion and the dignity of man which that | 
brought about. Therefore, the ferment is created partly by the Christian | 
faith and partly by the democratic idea and partly by the other factors: 
he has mentioned already. 


Mr. Braver: Bishop Reeves, what do you feel then is the task of the 
church, for example, in southern Africa at this moment in history? 


j 

, 

| 

Bisnop Reeves: In trying to answer, I might go back for a moment! 
to the past in our country. I am convinced that the great role of the} 
church in South Africa in the last hundred years has been to release} 
people in primitive communities from fear. Today our society in South 
Africa is ridden by fear. Each ethnic group is afraid of all the others: 
and I am quite convinced, myself, that the challenge which comes te 
the church at this present moment in its history is essentially a spirituai! 
one. I might perhaps put it in the form of a question: Has the Gospel! 
still the power to free people from their bondage to fear? | 


Mr. Brauer: Bishop Howells, do you feel that the situation facing: 
the Christian church in West Africa, your own province, is similar to: 
that facing the church, for example, in South Africa? | 


Bisnor Howetts: I should not say that. I think, rather, that we are 
fortunate in West Africa in that we have not got that same kind of 
problem of race. Everywhere in West Africa we have the white and the 
blacks living happily together. Of course, the main reason we give for 
that is that the white people have never settled in West Africa, and 
most of our people say, perhaps in a jocular manner, that the blessing 
of West Africa is the mosquito, which has not allowed the white 
people to settle there. Because they have not settled, well, they have 
not taken our land from us; and so, comparatively speaking, we are in 
a happier position than our brothers in South Africa. | 


Mr. Braver: It is obvious to all of us that there is a good deal of 
ferment at work both in Asia and in Africa; and much of this ferment 
centers on the problem of racial tensions and problems. In light of 
what has been said, both by Bishop Howells and by Bishop Reeves, we 
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might well begin the discussion in terms of the problem of racial ten- 
sions as it is confronted in South Africa. 


BisHop Reeves: I would like to take up Bishop Howells’ point which 
he just made. Our problem is aggravated by the fact that of one thing 
we may be quite certain: The people of European descent are in South 
Africa to stay; and we cannot resolve our problem by think of remov- 
ing either the native peoples or the Europeans from South Africa. And 
it seems to me that, perhaps most of all in the whole world, in South 
Africa we are faced with this particular problem of achieving a multi- 
racial society in a most acute form. 


Mr. Patron: I would.like just to add to that. You see, you can run 
away from the real problem. You can try to solve this question of a 
multiracial society by separating every race from every other. That is the 
present policy of our own government. And it is against that policy, I 
am quite sure, that the church is called to witness. 


Mr. THomas: What is the church’s attitude? I know that there are 
several churches in South Africa, but what is the church’s attitude to- 
ward the question of segregation, or apartheid, or whatever you call it? 


Mr. Paton: I would make a distinction between what the church 
proclaims and what the church does. But I would just like to say that, 
in general, the Dutch Reformed churches of South Africa agree with 
the proposition that the best thing is for the races to remain separate, 
to develop separate. The only hope for achieving justice and harmony 
in the country is if every race should stay separate from every other 
one, they believe. 


Mr. Tuomas: Do you think that it is a practical proposition? 


Mr. Paton: I think in the first place, that it is not practicable; and I 
think, in the second place, that it is wrong. 


Bisuor Reeves: When you say “wrong,” do you mean morally wrong? 
Mr. Paton: Yes, I mean morally wrong. 


Bishop Reeves: But you said nothing about the English-speaking 
churches. I wonder if I might just add a word about that, because so 
often we set the Afrikaans- against the English-speaking churches. I 
wonder, Alan, if you would agree that, while theoretically the English- 
speaking churches stand firmly on what we believe is the clear view of 
the Bible in this matter, in practice, we fall very far short of that. 
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Mr. Paton: I would agree altogether with that. I would add just one 
thing to what Bishop Reeves said that the duty of the church is to 
preach the Gospel and so to free men of the bondage, especially the _ 
bondage of fear. But it also has the duty to exemplify in its own life the | 
kind of society it would like to see. 


Mr. Tuomas: Speaking of this Biblical view of things, are there | 
not churches trying to justify this racial segregation and so on in the | 
light of the Bible? What would you say to that? Are there not cases | 
like that? 


Bisuor Reeves: I think that there are. But I do not think that they 
are very successful, if you take the Bible as a whole, the whole Bible. 
Particularly, it seems to me, they overlook the great truth that Jesus 
came into the world to die for all men. 


Mr. Tuomas: But I have heard it said that God has created men dif- 
ferent, and therefore they should remain different, and so on. What 
would you say to that? This is the doctrine of creation. It is part of the 
Biblical faith. What would you say to that? 


Mr. Paton: I would just like to ask what race there is that still is | 
what it was when it was created? 


Mr. Tuomas: Well, that is very true, yes; but I would go a little | 
further to say that, if you approach it purely from this doctrine of crea- | 
tion, we might get all wrong, because the Christian church should start | 
with the doctrine of redemption and the community of redemption in 
which there is neither Jew nor Greek, you see. 


Mr. Reeves: Yes. | 


Mr. THomas: And very often I would say that, if we would begin | 
with the doctrine of creation, we end all wrong; and the result is pure- 
ly legalism of some sort or other. It is very dangerous, to my mind, this | 
legalism, you see. 


Bisnop Reeves: That is what I tried to indicate when I spoke about 
the death of Christ. | 
Mr. Tuomas: Yes, sure; and that I understand also. | 
Bisnop Howe ts: But what puzzles us in West Africa is to see that 
Christians and true Christians, who believe in the Dutch Reformed | 
Church, believe that they are right in pursuing this policy of apartheid. 
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How they can prove it from the Scriptures or maintain that it is the 
right thing is puzzling. 


__ Mr. Tuomas: I had the impression, perhaps from reading Dr. Visser ’t 

Hooft’s account of his visit—which, by the way, is a very good account 
. of the situation—that the church in South Africa, even the Dutch Re- 
» formed Church, is critical in a sense of the government policy of 
apartheid; that they define apartheid in a different way altogether. 
} You know much better about that? 


Mr. Paton: I think that there are three possibilities in South Africa: 
| One is this doctrine of complete apartheid; that means, even up to com- 
plete territorial separation. 


Mr. Tuomas: Do you think that, if that is possible, it is a valuable 
thing to have? 


Mr. Paton: I would doubt very much, even now, if it would be 
valuable. 


Mr. THomas: I am sorry to interrupt you. 


Mr. Paton: And a second possibility, I should think, is the possibility 
lof maintaining the present state which in America you would call a 
‘segregated society and which we would call perhaps a dominated 
ysociety. And the third possibility, which I am sure is the only real ulti- 
mate ean is to create one common society to which all men can 


| Bisor Reeves: I would like, if I might, just to go back to the point 
\which Bishop Howells raised, because he expresses the opinion of mil- 
lions of Africans in South Africa. While I would hesitate even to sug- 
igest that there is any identification between the government policy and 
‘the Dutch Reformed Church, nevertheless millions of Africans are 
‘puzzled by the fact that we have a government which at any rate has 
‘Ja number of devout, practicing Christians in it. And one of the serious 
{consequences of this policy is the renascence of witchcraft among South 
African peoples. They tell me, again and again, that, if this is the best 
Christianity can do, then perhaps their fathers were right after all. 


i Bispuor Howeits: And I think, of course, that that is the root cause 
of this Mau-Mau conflict in East Africa, although there are many people 
‘who think it is due to the economic pressure. But those who live in this 


part and who have studied the problem are convinced that the root 
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cause is just what Bishop Reeves has said. The people feel that they 
must go back now to worship the spirits of their fathers, the old gods, 
and so unite their people together into one to fight against the white _ 
people who have come to settle and to take their land from them. 


| 

| 

Mr. Tuomas: But apart from its effects upon the evangelistic work | 
of the church, which of course is central for any consideration of the | 
problem, there is always this other cultural aspect. You see the West | 
and the white men certainly feel that it is their vocation really to extend | 
Western culture and the values of Western culture in Asia and Africa. | 
And I would say that the revolutionary ferment is precisely a fulfilment | 
of that vocation. And I am sure Christians and Westerners should be | 
happy when they find that the Africans and the Asians really come up 
and rise up and awaken, you see. That, I think, has been the British 
attitude, to a certain extent at least, in regard to India. They are cer- 
tainly proud that they procured the ferment and fulfilled their voca- 
tion. Why can other people in Africa not also do the same? 


Bisuop Reeves: But, as I said earlier, Mr. Thomas, the difficulty is 
that the European is in South Africa to stay. You have to remember | 
that there is a large Africaaner nation there, for whom Africa is the 
homeland—as much the homeland as it is for the African. As Afri- 
kaaners say to me so often (people overseas so frequently forget this): 
We have nowhere else in the world to go. 


Mr. Tuomas: But do you think that a minority of Europeans can} 
really stay except by entering into trustful relations with the majority? | 
Unless that is done, there is no way out. 


Bisuop Reeves: No. Oh, I entirely agree with that, of course. 


Mr. Tuomas: That is the point I was trying to make. 


Bisor Howe ts: And, of course, in West Africa this problem shifts. 
in another direction. Although we do not have this racial prejudice,, 
racial feeling, we have an ethnic problem in that we have it among the: 
tribes. It is like two-way traffic: Now many of the West Africans are} 
not really fulfilling as Christians what they should practice as Chris- 
tians, in that one tribe tends to fear that another tribe is given power to} 
dominate; and therefore there is this racial conflict going on. It is mak-+ 
ing it very difficult in Nigeria, at the present time, to have a united! 
government. We are having three regions, three separate states, three 
prime ministers, and so on. But I think that that can only be for 


————— 


i intergroup nature in other countries, like India. For instance, we have 
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time. The ultimate thing must be to have one united Nigeria; and of 
course basically this feeling among the different tribes must have to be 


banished. 


Mr. Parton: That is very interesting, because you get the same fear 
in South Africa on the part of white people who in South Africa are in 
a minority, not as in America, where they act as the majority. It is a 
minority, I should say, of perhaps one in four. And their great fear is 
that, if they do extend fully the benefits and opportunities of their 


) society to all people, the black man in turn will dominate the society. 


And I think that there is also a hidden fear too that the black man may 
return the same kind of injustice which he himself has experienced. I 
feel sure that it is only by rooting out this idea of racial difference that 
the problems can be met. That is, the only way which we can solve the 
problems of race is by trying to forget them as much as possible. 


Mr. Tuomas: Of course, you see, if you prevent the values of the 
Western civilization from extending, you are denying the real root of 
your own culture, that is the other problem which has to. .. 


Mr. Paton: That is right. 


Mr. Tuomas: . . . be faced, because you cannot give the best of your 


} culture without really extending it, because universal fundamental 


rights and the principle of universality is the essential of Western cul- 


4} ture. Of course, otherwise, you would get the racialism of the type of 
}} naziism, which really emphasized just the German race. You see what 
| I mean; that would be a denial of the Western ideology. 


Bisop Reeves: Unfortunately those who are in power in South 


| Africa at the moment believe that they can preserve this civilization 
_ only by denying it to all others. 


Mr. Tuomas: But you do not preserve it at all like that. 

Bisuopr Reeves: Of course you do not. 

Bisnop Howe ts: That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas: That is the point that I want to emphasize, you see. 
Mr. Paton: A very good point too, but it is very hard to teach people. 


Mr. Tuomas: I certainly agree with you there. I must not speak 
entirely about Africa alone because there are several other problems of 


the caste problem, you see. That is the form in which the intergroup 
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relations face us in India. The Indian church faces that. Of course, I 
must immediately add, due to the nationalist movement and the leader- 
ship of Gandhi, the whole untouchability was made illegal, which was 
a great step, by instrument. But still it remains in the social life, and 
the fight against it is going on. But still the churches face that problem, 
you see. I should not forget that in this discussion. 


Bisop Reeves: Mr. Thomas, I wanted to ask you what exactly the 
church is doing about this problem? 


Mr. Tuomas: The church is firmly in politics. In the legal structure 
now there is a whole protest against untouchability of any kind. In 
fact, the government would even provide advocates for former un- 
touchables who are discriminated against now. They can go to the 
court with the help of the government. That is a great help. And, 
therefore, the church has not got to fight for its ideals any more. But, 
in practice, it still has to fight, you see, on the villages level and so on, 


because all these things have deep roots, certainly as is shown in racial | 


issues. 


BisHor Reeves: But what I am more interested in is: What about in- 


side the church? 


Mr. Tuomas: Inside the church, again the principle has been ac- 
cepted, generally speaking; but I would be quite unfair if I said that it 
has not existed, because the influences of the caste problem are there, 


and that is one of the issues the church has to face every now and. 


then. But I must say that the congregation is not a segregated congre- 


gation. It is already a congregation with different castes, I mean, dif- | 


ferent caste in it, though the caste influence is there, and caste conser- 


vation comes into the picture a great deal; but it is a congregation to- | 


gether, you see. 


Mr. Paton: Mr. Thomas, do people of different castes have to sit in| 


different places in your church? 


Mr. Tuomas: Perhaps in one or two of the churches. I do not re- 


member now of any—particularly my church, at any rate—church I) 


know. For instance, the Church of South India, and the Mar Thoma | 


churches, and all these other churches are really going on the basis that | 
all castes have to be together in the same congregation. There is no | 


possibility of a segregated church, though there may be one or two) 
instances of that kind; and there are some instances where still the: 
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practice of caste is very strong. That I must say. The social life is still 
perhaps a little bit influenced by caste. 


Mr. Paton: I would just like to say that it is also true in South 
Africa that the church is very much influenced by the practices of soci- 
ety. I would say that our churches are very much conformed to society. 
And I think that the great challenge to the church in South Africa is 
jthat it should renounce segregation or racial discrimination of any kind 
within its own body. 


Mr. Tuomas: But not merely as an ideal, but you still have to find 
an emotional dynamic to fight against it. What is that emotional 
dynamic? Perhaps Bishop Reeves might point out the significance of 
the Christian faith in this area. 


1 


| Mr. Braver: Certainly, Mr. Thomas, that would be the basic issue, 
twould it not? Does the Christian faith have anything distinctive to say 
‘to this very basic problem that we confront throughout the world— 
certainly in the United States and in Asia and in Africa? Granted that 
the analyses through which we have gone is correct and true, the prob- 
‘lem now becomes, first, one of Christian theology and then, secondly, 
yone of Christian practice. Precisely how do we at these two points bring 
‘to bear the full weight and impact of the Christian message? Perhaps 
Ec Howells, as an African bishop, you might have something to 
say on this point? 


Bisop Howetts: I think that theologically all Christians are agreed 
bn that point, because God has made all of one blood. 


i 
} Mr. Tuomas: Are you sure all churches are agreed? 


t Bisor Howe ts: I cannot answer for the Dutch Reformed; I do not 
i<now. But, from any correct interpretation of the Bible, I think that all 
(Christians should agree on that. But then in practice I am sure that all 
bf us are going away from this Council with the determination to 
sreach the Gospel more and also to see that it is practiced by the 
es around the world. 


Mr. Tuomas: But I would add here that, in all the ecumenical con- 
erences which took place in Asia, the revolutionary significance of the 
‘ery idea of the Christian congregation has been emphasized. It is in 
he Christian congregation as a community that these prejudices can be 
broken and a new way of life can be shown in the congregational life, 


i 
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because the congregation is a new thing within this whole structure of 
caste, of race, and so on. 


Mr. Braver: Bishop Reeves, what, if any, is the significance, for | 
example, in a situation such as South Africa, where you find, let us say, 
a Christian community which attempts to come to grips with this at 
first hand, both in theory and in practice? 


Bisuop Reeves: I think, myself, to put a different way what Mr., 
Thomas has just been saying, that theologically we have to bring our 
people to see that the division between men in the world today 
is not a racial division; it is between those who are living in Christ, 
in His church, and those who are not. That is the only division with 
which we are concerned in the Christian church. It seems to me that in 
the desperate situation in which we now find ourselves in South 
Africa, the primary task of the church is to build up a way of life 
within the Christian community which does not conform to the way} 
of life in our South African society, in the hope that, when the day 
comes that people at last realize that our present policies are quite im-} 
practicable, there will be a form of social life to which they will look; 
and which will lead them to something far better than they know at! 
present. | 


Mr. Paton: I would just like to add one thing to that: I am sure that} 
that is true—that our task is to make the church the foretaste of thet 
Kingdom of God—and I might add, even the foretaste of the kind oft 
society which we trust to see in South Africa one day. And I believe 
that to do that we may even have to be prepared to suffer. 


Mr. Tuomas: I think that we have to emphasize the gospel of the 
Cross. You see, we are all one in sin—and we are as rebellious creature¢ 
against God—and one in the forgiveness of Christ. If you emphasizé 
that aspect of the Christian faith, the gospel of Resurrection, then 4 
new community is created. Instead of emphasizing race and clasi 
and nation and so on—of course these are facts to be reckoned with— 
but if we emphasize the fact that we are one in sin and one in grace} 
then there is the impact of a new way of life which Bishop Reeve} 
has been emphasizing. | 


J 


Mr. Brauer: It is certainly apparent that, as we confront the questict) 
of racial tension in the modern world, we confront it in every sectiou 
of the world. Furthermore, it seems to me that it is evident that is 


} 
} 
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order to come to grips with this problem we cannot do it in any easy- 
handed fashion, trying to locate the center or the cause of this whole 
problem in any one small factor. Rather, it seems to me that we find 
here a tremendous tangle of issues—political, economic, social, religious, 
involving the peoples’ emotions and prejudices and economic commit- 
ments. 

In such a problem as this the task of the church becomes, on the one 
hand, almost impossible, and yet, on the other hand, a glorious pos- 
sibility. I was particularly struck by what two or three of you gentle- 
men have said that in a situation such as this the church under the 
| Cross becomes significant. When you are faced with a situation which 
does not give up an attempt to deal realistically with the problems, 
let us say, in political-economic-social terms, still and all there is some 
Hsense in which the religious point of view must predominate. 

) I think that we have all learned something from the World Council 
meeting here, pointing to the fact that Christ is the hope of the world 
fand that we all find our unity in this. 
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change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
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\i's not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp Taste speakers. 


THE TRAGIC CONDITION OF SOUTH AFRICA* 


By ALAN PATON 
Author of “Cry, the Beloved Country” 


*k 


The government of the Union of South Africa, under its prime 
minister, Dr. Malan, stands committed to a policy of racial separation, | 
in schools and universities, in public facilities—such as hospitals, cine- | 
mas, hotels, swimming baths, trains and busses, in housing and _ ulti- 
mately in the supreme governing body, Parliament, where at the | 
moment provision is made for the representation of Africans by white 
persons to the extent of about 5 per cent of the total number of legisla- 
tors, though Africans are about two-thirds of the total population. 

At the moment, people of mixed blood—what we call “colored” 
people—vote on the common role, but the government has sought | 
persistently to secure the necessary two-thirds majority in Parliament 
to remove these colored voters to a separate role. 

The government takes the view that Africans working in the cities 
are there temporarily, although many know no other homes, and it | 
takes the view that their proper home is the reserves, most of which | 
are remote from the cities, whose area totals about one-sixth of the 
land area of the Union of South Africa. Therefore, Africans may not 
own land or houses in the cities but live in municipally provided 
housing, and it is the intention of the government to take away the 
freehold rights that still exist in some places. 

It is the hope of the government to improve agricultural methods 
in the reserves and to encourage their industrial development so that 
these relatively small areas will be able to sustain their relatively large 
population. 

But there is an influential body of opinion represented by the over- | 
whelmingly Afrikaans-speaking Bureau of Racial Affairs, and by im-| 


portant groups in the Dutch Reformed churches, who believe that} 
justice and peace will never be achieved by such a partial separation, 
that the only hope lies in an absolute territorial separation, that the) 


* From a statement released in connection with the panel discussion at the meetings } 
of the World Council of Churches on “What Are the Churches Doing about Race?” / 
August 21, 1954. | 
| 
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reserves should be greatly enlarged and made self-sustaining, and that 
all Africans should be progressively removed from all white areas and 
given a great measure of self-government in their own domain. The 
supporters of total separation realize that it would require great sacri- 
fices; for industry, commerce, and the white householder are largely 
‘dependent on African labor. But this great sacrifice must be made, it 
is contended, in the interest of justice and peace, in the interest of 
Africans, and in the interest of the white people of South Africa, who 
wwill not otherwise survive. 

But the Prime Minister has already stated that he does not regard 
total separation as practicable, with which view I most heartily agree. 
There is a third white school of thought represented by the op- 
position called the United party, whose policies are vague but who 
hubscribe in general to a policy of racial separation carried out in a 
jzentlemanly and nonprovocative manner. I do not regard this in- 
Hefinite policy as an alternative to either total or partial separation. 
There is a fourth point of view that the only hope of South Africa 
vies in the extension of rights and responsibilities to all peoples and 
in the creation of a common society in whose life all may participate. 
Whis point of view is represented particularly by the Liberal party, 
lwhich has not been able to secure enough voting support—i.e., white 
fupport—to get a seat in the legislature. This point of view, however, 
fis not the white point of view only in that the membership of the 
Liberal party is multiracial. 

} Most articulate nonwhite opinion supports the African National Con- 
‘ress and the Indian National Congress, which reject utterly the idea 
if racial separation. These two bodies are being driven to adopt more 
ind more an intransigent position, and there can be little doubt that 
jhey are either moving toward a Communist position or, alternatively, 
jaat they are becoming more and more disinclined to ask any man 
jor his credentials, that is, to distinguish between Communist and 
}on-Communist. These two bodies contain many persons who seek 
Jastice for all, but they are not likely to move toward the Liberal party 
[hile it commands so little white support. 

| Those influential white people—largely Afrikaans-speaking and most- 
if church members, who support total separation—must face certain 
BP capable questions. If total separation is impossible, then do total 
\:parationists throw their support to a government which believes in 
White supremacy, or do they, because they believe in justice, consent 
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to the idea of a common society in whose life all men may equally 
participate. If they continue to support the government, then they sup- 
port a policy of white supremacy. And if they support the idea of a 
common society, then they must undergo a transformation of attitude 
and principle of the most far-reaching kind. | 

Yet there are many persons in South Africa who cling fast to the 
hope that there will be a split in the ranks of united Afrikaanerdom. | 
One must never relinquish such hope, but the prospects are not, 
good. Nationalists Afrikaanerdom has always fiercely maintained the| 
principle of “no equality in church and state.” 

This, so far as I know, is a true picture of the tragic condition ot! 
South Africa. Many fear that the only outcome can be revolution. , 
But, even if that were so, one must cherish unweariedly the ideal of 
a society where the enjoyment of right and the assumption of re- 
sponsibility will be wholly independent of one’s race or color. 

And if there were a revolution, and if a new society were created, 
and if in that new society men of color would seek revenge for their 
undoubted wrongs, no church or Christian would be exempted from 
their duty of challenging this second tyranny. | 


CHRISTIANS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR A RESPONSIBLE 
SOCIETY IN INDIA TODAY* 


By M. M. THOMAS 


Formerly Vice-Secretary of the World Student Christian Association 


* 


I have been asked to report on the role of the Christians in the 
struggle for responsible society in India. | 

Let me begin with a bare statement of a commonplace fact. India 
society is in the midst of a revolution, involving “fundamental changes 
in the structure and conception of every aspect of social life.” The 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches which met ir} 
India two years ago, writing to its member churches, made mention oi} 
this aspect of the general Asian situation. They said, “The struggle 


* The opening section from a speech delivered on August 19 at the Assembly of thi 
World Council of Churches. 1 | 
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for and the attainment of national independence, the break-up of the 
old village society and the attempt to build up a society based on in- 
dustrial techniques, the challenge to old customs and traditions 
through new conceptions of fundamental rights, the transformation 
in the status of women and the pattern of the family—all these indi- 
icate the vast dimension of the revolution.” This is fully true of India. 
Politically it has attained independence and has started on the task 
fof making democratic political techniques work. This has awakened 
jthe people to a new sense of dignity and historical mission, and con- 
jsequently they are in revolt against conditions that keep them 
yeconomically backward and socially enslaved. The peasants and 
)workers are getting more and more organized to demand social justice 
so long denied to them and to “capture” their rights. The village com- 
jmunity, the caste society, and the joint family system which gave 
jstability to the ancient social structure are all breaking up under the 
ipressure of ideas of individual liberty and social equality, and every- 
where there is the search for society and social institutions on a new 
)basis. This situation, as you can very well see, is full of potentialities 
pboth for good and for evil. 

| What is the responsibility of Christians as Christians in such a 
jrevolutionary situation? That is the question the Indian Christians 
thave been facing. I can here make mention only of some of the atti- 
fudes that have crystallized in the last few years in the Christian 
fcommunity. 

) Christians of course are a minority in India of only 2 per cent— 
roughly about eight million in a total population of four hundred mil- 
lions. There is always therefore the temptation for Christians to fol- 
tow the path of fear of the non-Christian majority and to become ex- 
slusive and narrow and seek special safeguards for the Christian com- 
Becnity as a minority in the nation. This the church in India has 


bought to overcome, because it considers the attitude both unchristian 
bad unwise. It thinks that the role of the Christian community in 
india is to be “a creative minority” working with non-Christians, in- 
Hluencing society for the good of the whole nation and for justice for 
Baan as man, and not to be an exclusive minority community con- 
Boned with its own rights. They have come to recognize that the 
Beimary question they should ask in the situation is not, “How does 


t affect the Christians?” but “How does it affect the dignity of man?” 
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say, with the development of social conditions in which human dignity 
and freedom can find their expression as befits the nature and destiny 
of man as a child of God.” Christians can present the Christian under- 
standing of man as directly relevant to the search for the new founda- 
tions for society and exercise their prophetic ministry, only if they 
are concerned primarily, not with themselves, but with justice to all 
men and cooperate with all men of good will in their struggle to build 
a more responsible society. 

It was this attitude that led the Christian community in India to. 
give up voluntarily all special minority rights of communal representa- } 
tion they were offered and to ask to be considered citizens without 
any special protective safeguards, along with the rest of the people: 
for the Christians of India are generally convinced that they must 
take their place by the side of their non-Christian brethren in the new 
India. In fact, action based on this attitude has been their contribution 
as Christians to the building-up of a@ secular state, as opposed to al 
Hindu state, in India; i.e., the building-up of a state which is based on 
the fundamental rights af the human person as a person whatever bes 
his religion or whether he has a religion, and which conceives all citi-| 
zens, Hindus, Moslems, or Christians, as all having equal rights under! 
the law. In a country where militant Hindu communalism and an, 
equally militant Moslem communalism have led to Hindu-Moslem riots§ 
at the dawn of independence, causing the massacre of thousands, Chris- 
tians have the first and foremost duty to strengthen the hands of those¥ 
working for the establishment of a secular state; and they can do it only 
if they overcome all narrow communal attitudes in themselves. It means 
that Christians must make their Christian witness, not through a 
Christian political party or parties, but in and through secular parties 
in which they are free to bring their Christian faith to bear upon the 
problems of society. It means the Christian community works for 4 
responsible society and not for a society in which Christians have some 
kind of domination or special rights or which consciously acknowl 
edges Christianity as the supreme source of values. If the Christian 
faith has a more realistic understanding of man and society, as we dq 
believe, it must express itself in the insights Christians as citizens bring! 
to the common pool in the common struggle of a responsible society 
where human freedom and social justice are real. The ideal of thd 
secular state is basic to the ideal of responsible society. . . . 


